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There was no surer test of the legal 
ability, the intellectual resources, the 
skill and judgment of the average law- 
yer of half a century ago, and more, 
than was involved in the conduct of a 
sharply contested jury trial; and, 
though under our modern practice 
such trials are becoming less frequent 
from year to year, the lawyer who is 
most successful in their conduct, is 
yet, as a rule, the one whose services 
are most extensively sought by liti- 
gants, and who is accorded highest 
rank in the profession in the general 
estimation. 

While there are fewer men at the 
bar, at the present time, who are 
eminent as jury lawyers than was the 
case fifty years ago, there are still 
a goodly number in the state thus 
distinguished, of whom Merrimack 
County has its fair share, and among 
whom Nathaniel E. Martin, of the 
well-known firm of Martin & Howe, 
stands well at the front. There is no 
firm in the State, indeed, whose name 
appears more frequently on the trial 
dockets; and no lawyer in this or any 
other New Hampshire county, who 
has had greater success with juries, in 
the last fifteen years, than has Mr. 
Martin, who to a natural aptitude 
for this class of practice, adds a 
knowledge of men, and of human 
nature in general, which-places him 
at an advantage with most of his 
associates. It is seldom, indeed, that 
he loses a cause before a jury in his 
own county, and his -success else- 
where compares favorably with that 
of any of his associates. 

Mr. Martin is a native of the town 
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of Loudon, born August 9, 1855. He 
is a son of the late Theophilus B. and 
Sarah L. (Rowell) Martin. His father, 
who died in December, 1883, was an 
industrious and successful farmer, and 
leading citizen, who represented his 
town in the legislature and was treas- 
urer of Merrimack County at the 
time of the erection of the old court- 
house in 1852. He was a justice of 
the peace and a trial justice for many 
years and his counsel was largely 
sought in the management of town 
affairs. In politics he was a Democrat 
of the stalwart type, which has been a 
proclivity of the family for genera- 
tions. His father—Nathaniel Mar- 
tin—grandfather of Nathaniel E., and 
for whom he was named, was a native 
of Pembroke, a son of James Martin, a 
revolutionary soldier of that town, and 
settled in London in 1808, upon the 
farm which has ever since remained in 
the family possession. Nathaniel Mar- 
tin, the grandfather, was also an act- 
ive and influential citizen in his day— 
a trial justice and for many years a 
deputy sheriff for Rockingham County 
which then embraced a considerable 
portion of what is now Merrimack 
County. The late Governor Noah 
Martin, of Dover, a native of Epsom, 
came from the same ancestry, as did 
Abigail Martin, the mother of Judge 
William Martin Chase, former Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, 
who is, therefore, a kinsman of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Reared upon the farm and inured 
to manual labor, young Martin de- 
veloped a physical vigor commensur- 
ate with the active mind with which 
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he had been endowed, and which as- 
serted itself in his determination to 
secure a better education than the 
country school afforded, and to fit 
himself for professional life. With 
this end in view he entered the Con- 
cord High School, graduating in June 
1876. He pursued the study of law 
in the office of Sargent & Chase, was 
admitted to the bar August 14, 1879, 
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“ strong team ”’ in any legal contest; 
and which, as has been indicated, 
commands a clientage unsurpassed by 
that of any other firm, so far as ordi- 
nary litigation is concerned. 

Mr. Martin has seldom been em- 
ployed by corporations, but, on the 
other hand, is generally known as 
“the people’s lawyer,’ and com- 
mands in wide measure the confidence 
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and immediately commenced practice 
in Concord, where he has continued 
to the present time. He was alone 
for a time, but for the last fifteen 
years DeWitt C. Howe, one of the 
ablest young lawyers in the State, 
who was Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House in the last 
legislature, has been associated with 
him, and the combination is an admir- 
able one, making what is known as a 


of the average citizen throughout a 
large section of the state. 

Although a Democrat from birth 
and conviction, and earnestly devoted 
to the fundamental principles of the 
Democratic party, Mr. Martin has not 
sought leadership in party affairs; yet 
has never shirked his duty in that 
regard. He has served as chairman 
of the Democratic City Committee of 
Concord, and as a member, secretary 
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and chairman of the State Committee, 
holding the latter position in 1902. 
He has been several times a candidate 
of his party for representative, but the 
strong Republican majority in the 
ward naturally precluded his election. 
He was nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for solicitor of Merrimack 
County in the fall of 1886, and elected, 
assuming the office in July following. 
His administration, covering a period 
of two years, was characterized by a 
determined purpose to execute the 
laws of the State as they stood, includ- 
ing the then-existing prohibitory liq- 
uor law, which, in this as in all other 
counties of the State, had always 
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himself and his party, though, as has 
always happened when a Democrat 
has held the office of mayor in the 
Capital City, an adverse majority in 
the councils hampered his work and 
neutralized his efforts in the line of 
practical reform in many directions. 

In 1904 he was a member of the 
New Hampshire delegation in the 
National Democratic Convention, at 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Martin was one of the incor- 
porators of the Concord Building & 
Loan Association, and has been treas- 
urer of the same since its organization 
in September 1887, being the only 
survivor of the original official board. 
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been, practically, a dead letter. That 
purpose was most effectually carried 
out, and the vigor and zeal which he 
manifested in the work won him rep- 
utation and approval, throughout the 
State and beyond its borders. It is 
proper to add that his course in this 
regard was inspired by no over- 
zealous devotion to the Prohibition 
cause, but by a feeling of obligation, 
as a sworn Officer of the law, bound 
to secure its enforcement. 

In November 1898, Mr. Martin was 
elected Mayor of Concord, and his 
administration of that office, covering 
a period of two years from January 
following, was eminently creditable to 


This organization is one of the most 
substantial and successful of its kind 
in New England. With an aggregate 
investment now reaching $350,000 it 
has not lost a dollar since the start; 
and the sagacity and good judgment 
of Mr. Martin has been a strong con- 
tributing factor in its success. 

The old homestead in Loudon re- 
mains in Mr. Martin’s possession, 
passing into his hands after his father’s 
decease, and has been managed under 
his direction. The old house was re- 
moved some years since and a neat 
farm cottage substituted. For some 
years extensive dairying operations 
were carried on, a fine herd of cows 
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being maintained, but of late this has 
been abandoned, Mr. Martin having 
arrived at the conclusion that the sale 
of hay direct is more profitable than 
the feeding of the same to any kind of 
stock, the soil fertility being main- 
tained by the liberal application of 
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tensively interested, in company with 
others, in lumbering operations, as a 
** side line,”’ and a diversion from pro- 
fessional labor. He is also a great 


lover of fine horses and dogs, and has 
been the owner of some valuable spec- 
imens in the former line, among which 


Mrs. Nathaniel E. Martin 


chemicals. Seventy-five tons of hay 
per annum is the average crop. Aside 
from the home farm he owns a large 
amount of land in Loudon—some 700 
acres in all—some of which is heavily 
timbered. And this recalls the fact 
that he has been for some years ex- 


was the celebrated ‘‘ Newflower ” 
which once trotted on the Concord 
State Fair Grounds a quarter in 
29 3-4 seconds, the fastest time on 
record. 

Mr. Martin is a member of Rum- 
ford Lodge, No. 46, I. O. O. F., of 
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Concord, uniting with the same over 
30 years ago, and passing the chairs 
in that organization. He is-also a 
member of Canton Wildey, No. 1, 
Patriarchs Militant. 

He was united in marriage, March 
27, 1902, with Mrs. Jennie P. Law- 
rence, a daughter of the late Asahel 
Burnham, of Concord, a veteran of 
Co. F, 12th N. H. Regiment in the 
Civil War, and also a soldier of the 
Mexican War, under Gen. Franklin 
Pierce, who was a native of the town 
of Mont Vernon, and a kinsman of 
the famous Hutchinson family, sing- 
ers, of Milford. 

At the recent primary election, Mr. 
Martin was chosen as the Democratic 
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candidate for State Senator in District 
No. 10, generally known as the Con- 
cord district. This district is nor- 
mally Republican by about 400 ma- 
jority, but has been represented by 
Democrats in the last two legislatures, 
the last or present incumbent being 
Hon. William M. Chase. It is rarely 
that a man so well equipped for effi- 
cient service is named by either party, 
in any district as a candidate for sen- 
ator, and it is safe to say should he be 
elected, he will give intelligent con- 
sideration to every measure coming 
before the upper branch of the legisla- 
ture, and will see to it, so far as his 
influence goes, that the welfare of the 
State is properly conserved. 


Nigint 
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"Tis vesper time; and flowers with folded petals 
Seem worshiping the Great Supreme; 
With heads bowed low, birds hush their soulful music, 
And wait the morn with folded wing. 
Good-night. 
Hush! hear the murmur of the restless waters, 
They miss the sun’s glad, warm embrace; 
Their voices sound like hearts complaining 
The absence of some cherished face. 
Good-night. 


The evening star keeps calm and silent vigil 
O’er many a loved one’s new-made grave; 
While ocean waves, cold and white-crested, 
Lock up their dead within their hidden caves. 
Good-night. 


A last good-night until the morning 
Shall break that brings eternal day; 

Then may we fold away our tear-stained raiment, 
And clothed in white: walk up the shining way. 


Introspection 
By Maude Gordon Roby 


Across the sea of Time I ride, 

A single, radiant Star my guide. 

The night is dark, and swift the tide; 
The breakers roar, the world is wide; 
But neither sea nor Time nor tide 
Shall keep me from my love, my bride. 
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Barnstead was granted May 20, 
1727, ‘‘ unto sundry of our loving sub- 
jects . that inhabit or: shall 
inhabit the said grant,’ namely, 
Rev. Joseph Adams of Newington 
and one hundred and five other 
people of that vicinity. Each was 
required, on pain of forfeiting his 
right to the others, to “build a 
dwelling house within three years 
and settle a family therein, and break 
up three acres of ground and plant 
or sow the same within three years, 
and pay his proportion of the town 
charges when and so often as occasion 
shall require the same.”’ Apparently 
an early and numerous settlement 
had been provided for, but the 
result proved otherwise. 

The danger of individual forfeit- 
ure was soon removed, as probably 
none of the grantees set foot in 
Barnstead within the three years. 
Any danger of forfeiting the charter 
as a whole was effectually provided 
against by giving the governor and 
lieutenant governor a grant of 500 
acres each, and admitting the mem- 
bers of- the council as associate 
proprietors. All felt very easy in 
their minds, and apparently about 
three years passed before any of them 
again thought of Barnstead. 

I lately had a chance to examine 
their records for seventy years. They 
throw an interesting light on the old 
proprietary method of settling towns. 

The first meeting, of which record 
has been preserved, was held at 
Newington March 31, 1730. They 
chose officers and voted that the 
selectmen “shall go and discourse 
the selectmen of Barrington whether 
they will join with Barnstead in 
laying out a high-way through Bar- 
rington to Barnstead.” 

The discourse was not effective, for 
three years later we find them choos- 


ing a committee ‘to find out the 
most convenient way to Barnstead 
and to clear the same so as to be 
passable for man and horse.” 


It may be guessed that this bridle- 
path followed the central range-way 
of Barrington and Strafford. This 
lay in the direct line to Barnstead 
meeting house,and most of it is still 
used as a road. They had to climb 
the steep ridge at the north end of 
Packer’s Mountain, as this is the only 
pass without going two miles north 
or south. 


The charter required “that a 
meeting house be built for the public 
worship of God within the term of 
four vears.” A little after the four 
years had expired we find them voting 
‘‘ that a meeting house shall be built 
in Barnstead of two stories high, the 
lower story seven foot high, the upper 
story six foot high,.to be built with 
good square timber eight inches thick, 
and the house to be thirty-two foot 
long, and twenty-six foot wide, and 
to jut over all around three inches 
clear of the lower story, the upper 
story six inches thick.” Also “‘Voted 
that the aforesaid meeting house be 
built in the most convenient spot of 
the grounds between the lots 55 & 56 
and 65 & 66, in the highway; to be 
built with square timber to the wall 
platts all round, and the gable ends 
to be clapboarded up, and the roof 
to be covered with long shingles and 
to have a ‘door and hung on hinges.” 

John Nutter took the contract to 
build this for ninety pounds. July 24, 
1733, it was referred to as built by 
John Trickey. September 20, 1733, 
a committee, having examined the 
building, reported ‘‘that the said 
house is built workmanlike manner 
according to the vote,” and that they 
had accepted it for the town. The 
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Barnstead History has given this 
meeting house a later date. 

It seems never to have been used 
for worship, but stood long enough 
to be remembered by Levi Clark 
(1773-1862), who used to tell his son, 
Samuel, of seeing ‘‘ the log church 
with sides and ends upright, but roof 
fallen.”” It was evidently meant for 
a garrison house and general rendez- 
vous, and doubtless served as a 
shelter for some of the earliest 
adventurers, being located at the 
center of the First Division lots. 

These lots were one hundred and 
twenty in number, and occupied a 
tract about four and one-half miles 
long and two and one-half miles 
wide, on the southeast side of the 
town, coming within about three- 
fourths of a mile of Strafford. Its 
southwesterly end was about fifty 
rods north of the Province Road, its 
westerly corner coming near the 
Bickford place. The lots were each 


one hundred and twenty rods by 


eighty rods, and laid out in ranges 
running southeast and northwest. 
The numbering began at the south 
corner, running up and down the 
ranges, ending with No. 120 at the 
east corner. They were laid out in 
1731. 

As for the highways, let our present 
enthusiasts take notice that the city 
of Barnstead was planned to have 
streets of a spaciousness suggestive 
of the New Jerusalem. There was to 
be a central boulevard, lengthwise, 
fifteen rods wide, a central one, cross- 
wise, twenty rods wide, and other 
highways five rods wide at intervals 
of two hundred and forty rods from 
these. The record does not state 
what these streets were to be surfaced 
with. Probably auto travel was not 
contemplated. But the Barnstead 
proprietors were famous for brave 
plans on paper. 

They did not all go up to settle. 
October 11, 1733, a meeting was held 
in Greenland “at the sign of the 
Bare,” at which it was voted, Lemuel 
Bickford dissenting, ‘‘ that twenty- 
five families, proprietors of the town- 
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ship of Barnstead, do forthwith 
settle in said township, and for their 
encouragement, the rest of the pro- 
prietors shall pay four pounds per 
annum, each proprietor, for the space 
of three years, to be paid at two 
payments in the year, to supply 
those proprietors that goes to settle 
with provisions &c, whilst they are 
settling and clearing their own lands.” 

Besides this, each non-settler was 
to pay a pound a year for the second 
and third years, and then two pounds 
a year for ten years, or till he settled 
himself, ‘‘ to procure a young minister 
to preach the gospel to them that are 
settling.”’ 

A committee was chosen to find 
the twenty-five first settlers, and 
empowered to lease the rest of the 
land to them for three years. 

They evidently thought they were 
making a generous offer, though the 
colonial money was then of only one- 
third the value of English money,and 
was rapidly depreciating. It failed to 
induce settlers. 

Probably settlement could have 
been effected by giving farms, and 
throwing the town open to outsiders. 
Massachusetts, with ten times New 
Hampshire’s population, was pushing 
settlements up the Merrimack. New 
Hampshire, jealous of the encroach- 
ment, was trying to settle what land 
she could with her own people. But 
the Piscataqua settlements were not 
badly crowded. If any were willing 
to pioneer, there were Barrington and 
Nottingham trying to settle two 
hundred square miles of vacant land. 
None of the proprietors of Barnstead 
felt poor enough to need to emigrate 
twenty miles by a bridle path over a 
mountain into the wilderness beyond 
Barrington. It was easier to stay at 
home and vote for others to bell the 
cat. 

It was voted, October 7, 1753, to 
tax each non-settler thirty shillings 
for the benefit of such as would settle 
before the end of the next March. 

The next on the subject in the 
records is under date of March 28, 
1738, when it was voted to tax each 
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proprietor three pounds, “to be 
distributed amongst fifteen persons 
that shall first go up to settle.” 

A year later a committee was 
chosen ‘‘to draw up a scheme, or an 
obligatory prescription ”’ to promote 
settlement. This they seem to have 
done, but at the meeting following, 
June 29, 1739, another plan was 
substituted. All plans failed, and the 
records have nothing more on the 
subject for ten years. 

The Massachusetts boundary was 
settled in 1741, and then New Hamp- 
shire was less in haste about occupy- 
ing her western lands. Moreover, 
war was impending, and it was no 
time to push frontier settlements. 

A committee was chosen, October 
17, 1749, to revisit the city of Barn- 
stead and see if its one building was 
standing, also to remark the bounds, 
and the way up through Barrington. 

It was voted, January 2, 1749 
(Old Style), “that there be a new 
book for the township of Barnstead 
purchased at the charge of the 
propriety, and that the charter and 
schedule be entered in said book.” 
This is the book that is preserved. 
Down to 1784, it is all in the excellent 
handwriting of Richard Downing, 
who was clerk for forty years. He 
copied into it all the records of the 
earlier book. Charles Hodgdon of 
Barnstead succeeded him as clerk. 
The rest of the records are in his 
handwriting, and end April 20, 1802. 

During the few years of peace 
there were renewed efforts to settle 
the town—especially to find fifteen 
first settlers. There were committees, 
conferences with proposing settlers, 
and special inducements offered; but 
all the negotiations fell through, and 
the last French war came and went, 
leaving Barnstead, thirty-three years 
after its charter, still unoccupied. 

Why the spacious-streeted city of 
Barnstead, with its two-storied city 
hall, could not get a single inhabitant, 
is a question I leave to deeper 
philosophers. The present day farmer 
would naturally say it was from fear 
of the highway taxes. But this would 
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be wrong. Because old towns are now 
being crushed out to surface roads for 
autos to tear up, it is not to be 
inferred that new ones were then kept 
from starting from the same cause. 
It was not then the policy to force 
city standards on little towns that 
were unable to support them. 

The proprietors concluded their 
failure was due to Barrington’s lack 
of roads, rather than to Barnstead’s 
excess of them. June 25, 1760, they 
chose a committee to “‘ cut and com- 
plete a road to Barnstead in the most 
convenient place, through Barrington, 
or elsewhere.”’ October 28, 1760, the 
committee reported that they ‘‘ have 
found a way through Barrington, very 
commodious, and have made or cut a 
wheel-way through said Barrington 
between Bow Pond (so called), and 
the Long Blue Hill, up to said Barn- 
stead, excepting about two miles.” 

This is supposed to have been the 
route soon after taken by the Province 
Road. Its extreme commodiousness 
has not been perceived by later 
travelers. A feasible route for a 
railroad exists from Bow Lake through 
Barnstead to Gilmanton Iron Works, 
which would be followed if a new road 
were now to be laid out. The pio- 
neers found it easier to make their 
roads over the smooth hills, where 
the first farms were cleared, than 
through rocky and marshy valleys. 
Even then the expense was a serious 
burden. 

The new road reached Barnstead 
near its southern corner. The pro- 
prietors now decided to lay out a new 
division of lots, of one hundred acres 
each, beginning at this corner. This 
was voted June 14, 1763. November 
26, 1765, the committee reported that 
they ‘‘ have effected the same, agree- 
able to the vote of the propriety, and 
have exhibited a plan of the same, 
and said plan was accepted by the 
proprietors.” 

The Second Division contained 
one hundred and twenty lots, laid 
out in nine ranges. The first range 
consisted of lots Nos. 1-23, numbered 
northwesterly along the southwest 
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side of the town. The second range 
was numbered southeasterly, and 
contained lots 24-30, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48-54. The third range 
was also numbered southeasterly, and 
ended at the west corner of the First 
Division. It contained lots 64, 65 
31-35, 37, 39, 41 and 43. The fourth 
range was numbered northwesterly, 
having lots 120, 45, 47 and 55-63. 
The other five ranges were numbered 
back and forth in regular order, end- 
ing with No. 119, near the north 
corner of the First Division. 

Considerable land was still left 
undivided, which was intended for 
a final third division. There was a 
tract of several square miles on the 
northeast side of the town, a strip, 
perhaps fifty rods wide, southwest of 
the First Division, a common of 
perhaps half a square mile midway 
the second range, and smaller lots in 
different places. 

The failure of Barrington to main- 
tain a suitable road through its 
thirteen miles of length was a great 
hindrance to the towns above. At 
last the General Court took notice 
of the situation, and ordered the 
construction of the Province Road, 
as it has been called, though it had to 
be paid for by the towns through 
which it passed. Barrington let out 
the building in sections, at a vendue 
held September 18, 1766. 

Barnstead was apparently eager to 
do its part promptly, and as early as 
March 25, 1766, voted Deacon Fran- 
cis Jenness, Capt. Edward Emerson 
and Capt. Benjamin Adams a com- 
mittee to build the road from Bar- 
rington to Gilmanton, “ said road to 
be bridged, causwayed and done to 
the acceptation or liking of the 
committee appointed by the General 
Court,” ‘‘ to be finished by the first 
of September next,” ‘‘the bridge 
over the Suncook river to be built 
and completed in the best manner,” 
etc. All this the committee agreed to 
do within the time, for ninety pounds. 

By this time we are used to Barn- 
stead’s brave votes, and are not 
surprised to find that the performance 
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fell short of the promise. May 21, 
1771, a committee was chosen “ to 
inspect the accounts of Capt. Ben- 
jamin Adams and Deacon Jenness 
relative to labor done by them in 
assisting to help clear” the Province 
Road. 

How the road had been built is 
shown by the records. Before Novem- 
ber 27, 1770, a bill had been presented 
to the proprietors, which, after several 
adjournments, they acted on May 20, 
1771. They were as cautious about 
paying bills as valorous in incurring 
them. They concluded, however, 
that ‘since the 18th of December, 
1777, abovesaid, a committee of the 
General Court or Assembly have 
inspected the accounts of Richard 
Jenness and John McDuffee Esqs., 
the committee appointed by the 
General Court for making a road 
through said Barnstead, [and] have 
ordered that the proprietors of said 
Barnstead pay to Richard Jenness 
and John McDuffee Esqrs. 178 pounds 
12 shillings and 11 and \% pence 
lawful money in four months from 
the 13th of April last, and there is an 
Act passed for the payment -of the 
above sum,—after deliberation and 
consideration of the above Act of the 
General Assembly, it was thought 
advisable and best for the interest of 
the propriety, to sell the common and 
undivided land on the north side of 
Barnstead, estimated to be 1658 
acres, to pay the charge of cutting 
said road.” They also authorized 
the sale of other common lands, if 
necessary, and some of them were 
sold. 

The vote ordering the Second 
Division had also required ‘“ that 
there be forty acres of land laid out 
for a mill privilege at the most 
convenient place.” A record of 
September 24, 1765, refers to ‘‘ the 
mill erected;’”’ another, of May 26, 
1767, to “the mill lately built by 
Sinclair and others.” Settlement, if 
not begun, was now bound to come 
so soon that a sawmill was a safe 
investment. 

Barnstead History says that Eben- 
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ezer Adams was the first settler, 
Richard Sinclair, the second, James 
Dealing, the third, and that John 
Bickford was there in 1765; all of 
which may have been, though the 
proprietary records give no evidence 
of any settlement prior to 1766.* 
None of the Second Division lots 
were drawn till November 26, 1765. 

On that date Capt. Edward Emer- 
son, who had come to own five 
shares, was allowed to choose where 
he pleased five of the Second Division 
lots, on condition that he settle five 
families, each family to clear five 
acres within two years from April 
next, he binding himself to forfeit 
twenty pounds for each failure to 
settle and clear as agreed. 

Following him, on the same date, 
the same privilege, on the same terms, 
was extended to Lemuel Chesley, for 
two lots, and to Thomas Edgerly, 
Francis Drew, J. Hutchinson, Solo- 
mon Emerson, John Tasker and 
Richard Sinclair for one lot each. 


Hutchinson probably withdrew, as 


his lot is marked “not drawn.” 
Permission to draw Second Division 
lots was then extended to other 
proprietors who had paid all arrear- 
ages. 

It was voted, March 25, 1766, 
that three other proprietors might 
draw lots on the same terms as 
Emerson. This would make the 
fifteen first families, so long sought 
for. Col. Peter Gilman chose a lot 
the next June, and Benjamin Colbath 
another in March 1768, he agreeing 
to settle within a year. 

By October 24, 1769, town meet- 
ings had come to be considered as a 
possibility, and a call for a proprie- 
tor’s meeting on that date had an 
article ‘‘ To agree upon a method of 
calling proprietors’ meetings in the 
future, and to distinguish them from 
town meetings, as established by the 
charter.” It does not appear, how- 
ever, that any town meetings were 
held before 1774. In October, 1773, 
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there were one hundred and fifty-two 
people, including twenty-nine mar- 
ried women. In 1775 there were 
two hundred and fifty-two people. 

Barnstead was now well started, 
and I leave it to its historians, who 
have not yet done their whole duty 
by it. It remains to follow a little 
farther the fortunes of those interest- 
ing characters, the proprietors. 

It has already become apparent 
how wretchedly the colonial method 
of settling towns compares with our 
government’s later method of settling 
the western states, by which the land 
was freely given in small farms to 
permanent settlers and improvers. 
Those colonial proprietors were spec- 
ulators, standing between the people 
and the land, and hindered more than 
they helped. Still, they did some 
things, made the surveys and allot- 
ments, built the first roads, mills and 
meeting houses, which the government 
being weak, was glad to devolve upon 
others. It should, however, have 
surveyed the boundaries, as was done 
later for the Connecticut River towns. 
Leaving this to the towns caused 
immense trouble. 

Barrington, one of the first towns 
to be granted, was by charter thirteen 
miles long and six miles wide. It 
had its lines run February 16, 1724-25. 
Its surveyors laid out a tract nearer 
fourteen miles long than thirteen, and 
nearer seven miles wide than six. 
Barnstead was to extend eight miles 
beyond Barrington, and to be also 
six miles wide. Chichester was to be 
eight miles square, measured from 
the southwest side of Barnstead; but 
twenty-four square miles of this 
tract it found it could not hold, 
because they had been granted two 
days earlier to Epsom. Chichester 
was left feeling pinched, and not 
inclined to concede more than was 
necessary to its neighbors. It meas- 
ured the east and west lines of 
Epsom, and kept that town to an 
actual six miles of length; although 


* Richard Sinclair was “ of Barnstead ” by a deed June 2, 1767. 
Daniel Dealan was“ of Barnstead ”’ by a deed April 30, 1771. 
John Tasker was “ of Madbury ” by a deed September 11, 1766, of Barnstead a year or two later. 
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it had at first run its north line as 
far north as Jenness Pond, and it 
somehow managed to get and keep 
four and one-half miles of width. 

Chichester also measured Barn- 
stead, and insisted that that town 
keep to an actual six miles of width. 
But Barnstead was determined to be 
as wide as Barrington, and even had 
the foolhardiness to begin its Second 
Division lots on the disputed strip of 
land. After long negotiations Chi- 
chester went to law, with the inevi- 
table result of making Barnstead 
sadder and wiser. The proprietors 
had now to pay out those of their 
number who had drawn lots on the 
lost land. 

The meetings, which, with one 
exception, had thus far been held in 
Newington, were at this time thinly 
attended, and the few that did attend 
needed considerable refreshment to 
keep up their spirits. ‘ Six bowls” 
was the quantity required May 30, 
1780, at the first meeting after the 
lawsuit. It enabled those present, 
“‘upon hearing, considering and weigh- 
ing the matter,” to vote ‘‘ that the 
consideration of this matter, or Art- 
icle, [about the costs and consequen- 
ces of the lawsuit,| lay till the ad- 
jourment of this meeting.” The 
expenses of the meeting were charged 
to the ‘‘ Propriety.” 

The adjourned meeting also ad- 
journed without action, as did its 
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successor, the last adjournment being 
to November 28, 1780. Then, says 
the record, ‘“‘ The Clerk and Collector 
appeared, and no other person. This 
is the true state of the case. World 
judge who are faulty. Expenses 
paid by Ephraim Pickering, collec- 
tor.’ Were two bowls enough? 
Barnstead has not built any monu- 
ments to the proprietors. 


A year and a half more passed with 
nothing done. By that time the 
proprietors living in Barnstead, some 
of whom had lost lands, concluded 
they could transact the business 
better up there. At aspecial meeting, 
called June 25, 1792, they appeared 
in force, chose John Tasker modera- 
tor, and adjourned the meeting to 
Barnstead. All future meetings, ex- 
cept three, were held there. 


The strip lost to Chichester (now 
Pittsfield) was some two thirds of a 
mile wide, including the whole of the 
first range of lots, and a little of the 
second, about five square miles. 
Barnstead now faced the problem 
bravely, appointed a committee to 
appraise the land, and assessed a 
tax to raise the money to pay for it. 
The settlement of all claims took 
considerable time, but at last it was 
accomplished, and, with all common 


lands disposed of, occasions for fur- 
ther meetings ceased, and the record 
comes to an end. 


Courage 
By Georgiana Rogers 


If days were always dawning, 
And hearts would cease their longing— 
You say you could be happy, you are sure. 
Just count your blessings often, 
It will help you care to soften 
And make it much more easy to endure. 
There are those whose daily crosses 
Are much heavier than your losses, 
All the years you have been passing through this life. 
Then let us never weaken, 
But smile and help to strengthen 
Others growing weary in the strife. 





Chocorua 


By Francis H. Goodall 


(An Autumn Ramble in the Granite Hills of Carroll County, New Hampshire, the former home of the 
Pequakets, Ossipees and Passaconaways.) 











Chocorua Lake and Mountain 


It is related by one of the early 
settlers of New Hampshire that when 
the Lord made the earth and had 
nearly finished his task he had a lot 
of large rocks, big trees and other 
debris remaining which he did not 
know just what to do with, so he 
dumped it in a vacant niche which 
was afterwards named New Hamp- 
shire, and this accounts for the great 
number of mountains, boulders, trees, 
etc., which are now seen there. 

It required God-appointed and 
most resolute men to settle this ice 
and granite bound region, which was 
inhabited only by hostile Indians 
when settlements were first made. 

In 1622 Sir Fernando Gorges and 
Capt. John Mason obtained a grant 
of a tract of land, between the 


Merrimack and Kennebec Rivers, 
extending back to the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River, and called 


it Laconia. In 1629 this tract was 
divided, Mason naming his part of the 
grant, New Hampshire, in honor of 
his former residence, Hampshire, Eng- 
land. 

One portion of the beautiful tract of 
mountains, valleys, glens, lakes and 
streams, situated at or near Chocorua, 
Carroll County, New Hampshire, is 
especially worthy of description. 

Mount Chocorua is a very rugged 
peak, with a great dome of bare rocks 
way above the timber line. It is one 
of the five peaks which compose the 
Sandwich Range. To the west and 
south sides are Mounts Paugas, 
Passaconaway, White Face and the 
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Sandwich Dome, with the Ossipee 
Range and Lakes still further south. 
At the foot of Mount Chocorua, on 
the southeast side, is Lake Chocorua, 
formed by a chain of three connecting 
lakes, the largest ‘one being nearest 
the mountain. This lake is surround- 
ed by dense forests of pine, spruce, 
white and yellow birch and maples, 
and has a very good and picturesque 
road all around it. On its shores are 
many beautiful residences and the 
Chocorua Hotel. There are many 
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titled, ‘‘ At the North of Bear Camp 
Water,”’ which describes this region 
very fully, including the birds and 
other animals and also the wild 
flowers. We had some fine trout 
fishing in the brooks in this locality 
and also caught many perch, sunfish, 
pickerel, hornpout and a few dace. 
We also hauled in two small turtles 
who insisted on biting. 

Deer, bears, partridges, woodcock, 
gray squirrels, foxes, hawks and owls 
abound here, providing ideal sport 














Narrows Bridge, Chocorua, N. H. 


fine boats and canoes on the lake, 
and rowing, sailing, paddling, bath- 
ing, fishing and canoeing form the 
principal amusements. Perch, sun- 
fish and pickerel abound in the lake 
and there are also trout, black bass 
and hornpout. The water is dark 
and clear. There is a_ beautiful 
rustic bridge, which connects the big 
lake with one of the smaller ones. 

On the north side of the big lake 
is the cottage of Mr. Frank Bolles, 
deceased, the author of a most 
delightful and instructive book en- 


for the hunter. On the hills and 
mountains are many beautiful wild 
flowers, mosses and berries. The 
blackberries and blueberries are es- 
pecially fine and abundant. The 
Chocorua River adds very much to 
the beauty of the landscape. The 
village of Chocorua has a good town 
library which is well patronized by 
summer visitors, many of whom 
remain through September and even 
to October 15. The adjoining towns 
of Madison, West Ossipee and Tam- 
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worth also have fine scenery and many 
summer guests. 

There are many most beautiful 
and interesting walks and drives in 
this locality. One to Stevenson’s 
Hill, six and one-half miles, passes 
over Page’s Hill and through Tam- 
worth Village, by Ordination Rock, 
where Rev. Samuel Hidden, the first 
minister of Tamworth, New Hamp- 
shire, was ordained, September 12, 
1792. Here is located the summer 
home of the late ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. 

From this hill may be had a very 
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ing cascades, and, when the water is 
high, are very beautiful and grand, 
and form one of the leading attrac- 
tions of the Bear Camp Valley, 
where the beautiful closed gentian 
grows in great profusion. The great 
Indian chieftains, Sachem Wono- 
lancet and Passaconaway made their 
homes in this region. 

John G. Whittier spent several 
Summers here and wrote his book 
‘“‘Among the Hills,’ where he invites 
us 


“To drink the wine of mountain air 
- Beside the Bear Camp water.” 





Summer Home of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Tamworth, N. H. 


extensive view, with the great dome 
of Chocorua looming up majestically 
in the northeast, the beautiful Swift 
River and Bear Camp River valleys 
on the west and south, with the 
Sandwich Dome and the Ossipee 
Range and many more mountains in 
the same direction. It is an ideal 
place for a summer home and it 
must have so impressed President 
Cleveland whose fondness for beauti- 
ful scenery is well known. 

Another beautiful walk or drive is 
to Wonolancet Falls, which are in a 
dense, wild forest. These falls con- 
stitute a foaming cataract with leap- 


Another beautiful drive is to Gline’s 
Mountain, nine miles, where you pass 
through the villages of Silver Lake 
and Madison and by ‘the Lake in 
the Clouds,” to Gline’s Mountain and 
Madison Boulder, and here you have 
a very extensive view of many 
mountains, lakes and ponds, some of 
which are in Maine. 

We spent a pleasant morning on a 
visit to Mrs. Helen M. Albee, who lives 
in a beautiful and primitive way in a 
little hill farm in Pequaket, and who 
has introduced a new industry in this 
neighborhood which gives employ- 
ment to a large number of women. It 
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is the making of rugs by hand, with 
a small crochet needle of steel. She 
makes her own dyes and designs her 
own patterns, which are very unique 
and different from what is ordinarily 
seen, and resemble somewhat Japan- 
ese, Chinese and Indian designs. She 
is a very resolute and energetic wom- 
an and also an authoress of some note. 
She has a beautiful garden of old fash- 
ioned flowers, and her house is also 
very attractive and artistic within 
and without. Her husband, Mr. 
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grows close to the rock. It is said to 
be the largest boulder in New Hamp- 
shire, and one of the largest in the 
world. 

But by far the most interesting 
trip of all is to ascend Mount Chocorua 
by one of the numerous trails, see the 
glorious sunset, stay over night at 
the Peak House, and see the sunrise 
next morning, and then descend by 
another trail. 

We were so fortunate as to have: 
two very bright, clear days for this 














Chocorua Peak and the Peak House 


John Albee, is also an author and 
magazine writer of well-known repu- 
tation. 

A drive to the Madison Boulder is 
of great interest. It is located at the 
foot of Mount Chocorua, on the east- 
side, in a dense forest. It is one 
immense, solid rock of Conway gran- 
ite, about one hundred feet long, 
forty feet wide and forty feet high, 
and is ascended by means of a rude 
ladder constructed with a long pole 
and attached to a maple tree which 


trip. On September 4, we started 
about 7.30 a. m., and were driven to 
the foot of the mountain, where the 
Brook Trail begins, in the Swift 
River Valley on the west side of the 
mountain. It is about four and one- 
half miles from here to the top of 
the mountain. The trail follows the 
mountain brook for about two miles 
through a dense forest of spruce, pine, 
white and yellow birch, beech and 
other trees. Here you reach the bare 
rocks. The first part of the trail you 
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have blazed trees to show the way 
and when you get above the timber 
line there are little piles of stones, or 
cairns, to indicate the path. The last 
part of the climb is quite difficult in 
some places. 

We arrived at the Peak House at 
1.20 p. m., rested half an hour, had a 
very good lunch with some fine blue- 
berries and coffee, and then began the 
climb on the dome to see the sunset 
and the very extensive view obtained 
from this point. It is really not much 
over half a mile from the Peak House, 
but it seems to be several miles, it is 
such difficult climbing. One is well 
repaid however for it when you reach 
the tip-top. The rock on which you 
stand or sit is probably not more 
than twelve feet square and on three 
sides of it are rugged cliffs, going 
down almost perpendicularly for many 
hundred feet, affording an almost 
unobstructed and a very extensive 
view in all directions. 

Looking off to the north and north- 
east can be seen mountains and lakes 
in Maine, and, on a very clear day, 
the city of Portland and the Atlantic 
Ocean, about sixty miles distant. 
About eighteen miles to the North- 
west can be seen North Conway and 
the Franconia and Presidential Range 
of the White Mountains and numer- 
ous other peaks. On the west, south 
and east are the Sandwich and 
Ossipee Ranges and lakes, including 
Lake Winnepesaukee, Lake Chocorua 
and also many smaller lakes and ponds 
as enduring monuments of the crea- 
tive power. It was one of the most 
extensive and beautiful views we 


have ever seen. After sunset we 
descended to the Peak House where 
we remained over night. This house 
has been open for summer guests for 
sixteen years and from the rooms on 
the east side can be seen the beautiful 
sunrise. It is one of the greatest 
events of a whole lifetime to see it. 


On September 5, at 4.30 a. m., we 
could see the first glow and tints of 
the rising sun reflected on the horizon 
and clouds above. Then at 5.10 Old 
Sol began to show the top of his great 
round head, a pale yellow at first, 
without any dazzling brightness. The 
sun did not appear to be more than 
ten miles away. The great dark 
mountains looked like immense ocean 
waves, rolling in towards you, and 
the lakes were all covered with a 
beautiful white fog which contrasted 
finely with the dark mountains. The 
most striking thing, however, was the 
foreshortening of the landscape, so 
that all the mountains, lakes and 
ponds, some of which were over 
thirty miles away, appeared to be 
very near, and between you and the 
sun. But very soon the scene chang- 
ed, as the sun came up over the hori- 
zon, and began to dart forth his 
brilliant, dazzling smiles and glances. 
This caused the fog to disappear 
rapidly and the whole landscape 
stood out clearly and beautifully. 
“Transported with the view, I’m 
lost in wonder and praise.” 


“Far, high; splendid the view, 
Around into life! 
From mountain to mountain, 
Soars the eternal spirit, 
Presaging endless life.” 


The Brook of the Dreamer 


By Hiram Tuttle Folsom 


A brook flowed through his life, 
A treacherous brook. 

It idly turned and twisted to a nook, 
A dreamy nook, 

Where, close by its mirrored shade, 
A dreary shade, 

An old man, once a dreamer, 
Sees his fancies fade, and fade. 





An Army With Bannery 


By Fred Myron Colby 


An army brilliant with banners, 
Crimson and purple and gold— 
The creeping frost tints of Autumn 

Orchards and forests enfold. 


Gaily the fluttering pennons 
In the mellow sunshine fly; 

They show where the glittering squadrons 
Go wheeling and flashing by. 


Ruddy and amber in orchards, 
Where the ripening apples fall; 

Scarlet in flames of the sumac, 
Beside the old pasture wall. 


Brown in the sunny uplands 

Where the harvests have been shorn; 
Yellow in silken tassels 

Of meadows of rustling corn. 


Russet and gold in the maples, 
Crimson along country ways; 

These are the banners of Autumn 
That blazon these shortening days. 


The conquering army advances; 
*Tis glorious, and yet we sigh; 

For we bid farewell to Summer 
When the Autumn flags march by. 


The Chimes 


By George Warren Parker 


On a clear and starlit evening, 
Love I well to hear the chime 
Of the church bells gently pealing, 
Telling all ’tis God’s own time. 
How they seem to joy in singing 
Of the love the Master feels, 
Of the glad news of salvation,— 
Wondrous things their chime reveals! 
In notes rhythmical and pleasing, 
Voice they tunes my heart loves dear; 
All the hallowed hymns of childhood, 
Some that bring new hope and cheer. 
In my walks I pause and listen 
To the notes so clear and sweet, 
Till it seems the angels bending 
In refrain the sounds repeat. 
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Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of His 
Settlement at East Derry 











Old Presbyterian Church, East Derry 


In the stately old Presbyterian 
Church at East Derry, one of the 
most notable houses of worship in 
New Hampshire or New England, 
wherein a God-fearing people have 
rendered service of devotion to the 
Most High from generation to gener- 
ation for a century and a half, there 
was holden on Sunday, September 11, 
a service of more than ordinary in- 
terest, in that it commemorated the 
100th. anniversary of the pastoral 
settlement over the parish, which 
then included the present towns of 
Derry and Londonderry, of the Rev. 
Edward L. Parker, whose ministry 
there covered a period of forty years, 
and was characterized by a measure 
of success, as determined by all gen- 


uine tests, unsurpassed in the reli- 
gious history of the state. 

The spacious church, whose hand- 
some interior had been fittingly 
decorated for the occasion, was filled 
to its entire capacity by the great 
audience in. attendance, which in- 
cluded not only the regular congre- 
gation, but those of the Central Con- 
gregational Church of Derry Village 
and the Presbyterian Church of Lon- 
donderry, together with large dele- 
gations from various other churches 
that had been invited to be present. 

The exercises included: Organ pre- 
lude, Miss Montgomery, organist; 
invocation, Rev. J. H. Knott; 
‘“‘ Rejoice, the Lord is King,’ choir; 
Responsive reading, Ninety-first 
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Psalm; singing, Congregation; script- 
urereading, Prof. George W. Bingham; 
Te Deum, choir; Prayer, Rev. C. L. 
Merriam; response, solo, ‘‘Face to 
Face,” Mr. Robert C. Gilbert; Offer- 
tory, Cello solo, Bartlett Shepard; 
address, the pastor, Rev. Frederick 
I. Kelley; biographical sketch, Mr. 
Clifton W. Tyson; Singing; Bene- 
diction, Rev. L. H. Adams. 

The choir for the occasion was a 
double quartet consisting of Mrs. 
Frederick J. Shepard, and Miss Edith 
Clark, sopranos; Mrs. Clifton W. Ty- 
son and Miss Mabel Berry, contral- 
tos; Frederick J. Shepard, Jr. and 
Allan Bartlett Shepard, tenors and 
Frederick C. Saure and Robert C. 
Gilbert, basses. 

Among those present was the only 
living descendant of the Rev. Edward 
L. Parker, bearing the family name, 
Charles Gorham Parker, a great- 
grandson, now a member of the U. 
S. Coast survey, attached to the U. 
S. S. Eagle, soon to go on a winter 
cruise among the Carribean islands, 
who was granted special leave of 
absence for the occasion. 

Following are the essential portions 
of the biographical sketch of Rev. 
Edward L. Parker, presented by 
Clifton W. Tyson: 

Our simple purpose in assembling 
here today is to pay tribute to the 
memory of a man whose existence 
and good works began, continued 
and terminated within the space of 
two generations, or just before he 
had completed the 65th year of his 
age. Born within a few miles of this 
spot, approximately forty years of 
the period named were devoted to 
spiritual ministrations in this parish 
and the preaching of the divine gos- 
pel from this pulpit. His influence 
was so pronounced and his merits 
so conspicuous that the people of this 
community, sixty years after his 
death feel justified in joining in a 
reverential service in commemora- 
tion of his installation as pastor 
100 years ago tomorrow. In doing 
this we feel that we properly assign 
to him the place to which he is en- 
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titled on the rolls of noble men, the 
memory of whose good works is des- 
tined to extend far beyond the cen- 
tury limit. 

Edward Lutwyche Parker was born 
in Litchfield, N. H., July 28, 1785. 
His father, Jonathan Parker, was a 
medical practioner of that place; and 
his grandfather, Thomas Parker, was 
a minister at Dracut, Mass., both 
being graduates of Harvard college. 
Dr. Parker died in September, 1791, 
leaving a widow and ten children, 
and of this group, Edward was the 
youngest son, the infant being a 
daughter. Thus at 6 years of age, 
with only a childish memory of his 
father, his moral training was wholly 
subject to maternal care. His bi- 
ographers describe him as an active, 
energetic boy, inherently possessed of 
which caused him to become the fam- 
ily favorite. The educational op- 
portunities in this section of New 
England were at that time quite 
limited and the course of studies 
meagre. But he acquired with apt- 
ness all that was available in rudi- 
mentary knowledge, and when 12 
years old entered the store of an older 
brother at Bedford, N. H., as a clerk. 

Even at this early period he re- 
vealed by his conduct, under pecul- 
iarly trying conditions, evidences of 
extraordinary strength of character. 
The locality was the home and meet- 
ing place of numbers of persons em- 
ployed in boating and rafting lumber 
on the Merrimack river. Their man- 
ner of living was coarse, and their 
language vulgar and profane. Ardent 
spirits of the most intoxicating qual- 
ity were freely used and prepared in 
various seductive forms, and Mr. 
Parker subsequently admitted that 
during the period of his service there 
he was required to dispense hogsheads 
of these concoctions. Meanwhile, 
however, he firmly guarded himself 
against personal indulgence, the con- 
traction of any vicious habits and 
any acts of impiety. On the con- 
traty his young mind was deeply im- 
pressed by the brutalizing and re- 
volting scenes of which he was a daily 
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witness, and as a result of these ex- 
periences, though never a fanatical 
reformer, he came to be a zealous ad- 
vocate of any practical means cal- 
culated to remedy the evils of intem- 
perance. 


After three years spent in these 
surroundings his brother failed in 
business, and the youth of 15 removed 
to the home of another brother at 
Topsham, Me., where he was em- 
ployed as a clerk in an apothecary 
shop. Here again he encountered 
the vice of intemperance, on perhaps 
a more refined scale, but accompanied 
by that of gambling. But his will 
had gained tensity from his previous 
experience. He sternly resisted every 
temptation, and at last disgusted by 
the daily and nightly scenes of de- 
bauchery and immorality of his abid- 
ing place, he surrendered his position 
and returned to his home in New 
Hampshire, walking the entire: dis- 
tance of 150 miles in the month of 
March. 


Finding no employment available 
he started forth into the world once 
more with the consent of his friends, 
but without any particular destina- 
tion in mind. Arriving at Billerica, 
Mass., he apprenticed himself to a 
shoemaker, but the occupation proved 
ill-suited to his active temperament 
and once more he returned to his 
home discouraged but not despairing. 
Shortly thereafter, he and a brother 
purchased a wood lot, removed the 
lumber to the river and marketed it 
by rafting. 

He was now 17 years old, and al- 
though his education in the school 
room was very limited, he had found 
time to acquire general knowledge 
‘sufficient to enable him to accept a 
position as a teacher in a district 
school at Derryfield, now the city of 
Manchester, where he served through- 
out two winter seasons. By industry 
and thrift he had accumulated a 
small fund, and being determined to 
acquire a more complete education he 


entered what was then known as the 
academy at Londonderry, presided 
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over by Samuel Burnham, M. A., 
distinguished both as a gentleman 
and teacher. At that time the Rev. 
Jonathan Brown occupied this pulpit, 
and the youth boarded in the family 
of the preacher. Here his receptive 


mind yielded readily to the religious 
influences of the home and the church. 
But it was a period of discord in 
the parish, and finally he withdrew 
from both the academy and the home 
of Dr. Brown and passed under the 
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instruction of the Rev. Dr. Wood 
of Boscawen, N. H. with a view to 
preparing for a course in college. He 
originally had contemplated the adop- 
tion of the medical profession, but 
while under the care of Dr. Wood 
he united himself with the church, 
and shortly thereafter his serious 
mind seemed directed more and more 
towards the ministry. His only means 
of support in the interim were de- 
rived from teaching school. He made 
additions to his savings, however, and 
two years and three months after 
beginning his studies at the London- 
derry academy, he entered the junior 
class in Dartmouth college, making 
the journey to Hanover on foot, and 
carrying his personal belongings with 
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him. In college he ranked high as a 
scholar, and was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa society. It is re- 
corded of him by a classmate, that 
“‘ he posséssed a mind of a high order, 
strong and quick of apprehension; 
but his piety gave luster to his char- 
acter. He was exemplary, devout, 
humble and cheerful, and in conver- 
sation and demeanor, pleasant and 
courteous.” 

While pursuing the regular college 
course he took advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded to study the 
principles of theology. - Meanwhile 
supported himself by teaching both 


in the district schools and as a private © 


family instructor. At times he en- 
dured much privation, but his per- 
sistence triumphed and he gradu- 
ated in 1807 near the close of his 21st. 
year. His choice of a life occupation 
was now to be made, and having 
determined to follow the ministry 
as a profession, he continued his 
theological studies at Hanover until 
Oct. 29, 1807, when he was licensed 
to preach, by a committee of the 
Grafton Presbytery. 

He was essentially systematic and 
methodical in his habits from the days 
of his youth to the time of his death. 
While his chief object in these early 
days was the study of theology he 
devoted three hours a day to math- 
ematics and languages. He began 
his intellectual culture at 5:30 o’clock 
every morning and 11:30 at night 
was the regular hour established for 
retirement and rest. Intervening 
hours were allotted to labor for his 
support. Among other difficulties 
which he set out to overcome was 
an impediment in his speech. One 
hour each day was devoted to the 
subjugation of this physical obstacle 
to his success as a preacher, and the 
affection was finally overcome. 

In the spring of 1808 and before 
the completion of his 23d year, we 
find him incidentally in charge of an 
academy at Salisbury, N. H., where 
he remained six months, residing in 
the home of the Rev. Thomas Wor- 
cester, pastor of the church there. 


‘he was ordained. 
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Thence he removed to Columbia, 
Conn., where he began his career as 
preacher. After an experimental ser- 
vice of several months he was invited 
to rémain as pastor, but he decided 
upon a further course of study and 
declined the call. He removed to 
Salem, Mass., and placed himself 
under the instruction of the Rev. 
Dr. Worcester, the first secretary of 
the American board, whom he assist- 
ed in ministerial and parochial work, 
at the same time teaching a school 
connected with the society. He re- 
mained there one year, boarding in 
the family of his preceptor. During 
that period he frequently passed 
through this parish, then known as 
the East parish of Londonderry, on 
visits to friends in his early home in 
Litchfield, and on some of these oc- 
casions he was invited to supply this 
pulpit. Finally he received a call to 
become the regular pastor, and on 
Sept. 12, 1810, just a century ago, 
His friend and 
former instructor, Dr. Worcester of 
Salem, Mass., preached the sermon. 
Among other things he said: “‘ We 
have the pleasing confidence that our 
young brother will prove. to be an 
ascension-gift, a good man and full 
of the Holy Ghost, an able and faith- 
ful minister of the New Testament. 
This confidence we have not taken up 
lightly; it has resulted from what 
we have seen and known, and with 
respect to some of us, at least, it 
has been strengthened and confirmed 
by intimate and endearing. acquain- 
tance.” 

His entire life was intimately weld- 
ed with every home in this parish 
which for thirty years of his ministry 
comprised four hundred families and 
nearly 2000 souls, and it was said 
of and confirmed by him that he 
knew the name of every child in the 
parish. He was constant and method- 
ical in visits among the people even 
those most distant from the church. 
His interest in the young was marked 
as well as in the higher educational 
institutions in the town. He was a 
trustee in the Pinkerton academy 











and the Adams Female academy 
from the date of their establish- 
ment and the president of both boards 
at the time of his death. 

As to his characteristics he is de- 
scribed as a man of sound judgment 
who planned all things intelligently 
and judicially. He was neither radi- 
cal nor conservative, but always 
practical and being an exceptionally 
good judge of human nature his es- 
timates of character were ordinarily 
correct. Naturally tactful and 
prudent, though never timid he was 
resourceful in foiling prejudice and 
quieting discord. His piety was uni- 
form and unemotional, his manners 
were gentle and sympathetic without 
effusiveness. He strove by kindness 
to win the affections of his people and 
thus prepare their minds for the truth 
as he accepted and administered it. 
He was not a theological controver- 
sialist or disputant over creeds. 
His aim was not so much to make 
theologians as Christians, not so 
much to give theoretical as practical 
instruction. It is said that he was 
not an eloquent but an _ earnest 
preacher. Many of his sermons were 
printed and a review of them justifies 
this criticism. But their earnestness 
was of a quality that carried con- 
viction. 

On April 22; 1819, he preached 
what was styled a ‘century sermon ” 
in commemoration of the settlement 
of Londonderry. The preparation of 
the manuscript required much re- 
search and its publication excited 
general interest. Though frequently 
urged to amplify this address into a 
complete history, he did not under- 
take the task until about five years 
before his death. He had substan- 
tially completed four of the six 
chapters and arranged the material 
for the remaining two chapters and 
the appendix when he died. The 
work was edited by his son, Edward 
P. Parker, and his son-in-law, Samuel 
H. Taylor, principal of. Phillips acad- 
dmy, Andover, Mass., and published 
in 1851. 

It was just after the beginning of 





Rev. Edward L. Parker 
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this that he had forewarnings of an 
organic ailment. Cautioned by his 
physicians against over-exertion, he 
nevertheless pursued unremittingly 
his pastoral and literary work, though 
conscious of the possibility of the sud- 
den termination of his life. He con- 
tinued cheerful, however, and fre- 
quently conferred with those nearest 
to him respecting the carrying for- 
ward of plans in the event of his 
death. 


On Sunday, July 14, 1850, he ex- 
changed with the pastor in the lower 
village, preaching both in the morning 
and the afternoon. Returning home 
at the close of the second service he 
later attended a religious meeting in 
a distant schoolhouse, going thither 
alone by horse and carriage. When 
about a mile and a half from home on 
his way back the horse suddenly fell. 
Recognizing in his dilemma the im- 
possibility of raising the horse to his 
feet unaided he hurriedly ran down 
the road to a nearby house to find 
someone to assist him. Mr. Clark, 
a neighbor and friend, responded, 
hastening to the scene of the accident 
in advance of Mr. Parker. The lat- 
ter returned slowly, after explaining to 
Mr. Clark that a severe pain in the 
region of the heart had resulted from 
his over-exertion.: He finally reached 
the place where the horse lay and had 
just begun to render what aid he could 
when he uttered a groan and fell for- 
ward, being caught in the arms of 
Mr. Clark before reaching the ground. 
He drew a single breath and was dead, 
and in the Sabbath twilight his body 
was borne to his home on the bosom 
of his youngest son. His sudden 
death was a shock to the community 
in which he was so highly esteemed, 
and the funeral ceremonies on the 
following Wednesday were character- 
ized by evidences of the most pro- 
found grief. A modest monument of 
granite bearing an appropriate in- 
scription was shortly thereafter 
erected by his parishioners on the spot 
in the leafy shadows of the solitude 


where their beloved pastor had fallen 
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by the wayside, in the service of and’ this parish we are here assembled to 

wearing the peaceful armor of his commemorate, leaving behind him 

Master. with his people, to quote a single line 
Thus lived and died the Rev. Ed- from Shakespeare. 

ward L. Parker, whose life work in ‘“‘A testament of noble-ending love.” 


Im an Art Gallery 


By Mary Currier Rolofson 
I 


Before me is a lady with a fan, 
In evening dress of soft and filmy white; 
Above, a child’s round face, with joy alight; 
And near I see, with puffed-out cheek of tan, 
Playing upon a reed, the wood-god, Pan; 
A mountain stream that dashes from the height; 
A stormy coast with seagulls far in flight; 
A portrait of a military man. 
And more I see—fair scenes from many lands, 
Sunrise, and sunset, moonlight on the falls, 
A gipsy girl, a beach with shining sands, 
And ivy growing on the castle walls. 
Beauty is here, of color, form, and thought 
With wondrous skill upon the canvas wrought. 


II 


I cross the gallery with footstep light, 

New scenes of beauty eagerly to scan. 

A rustic bridge that doth a streamlet span, 
A maiden and an armed and mounted knight; 
But none of these, nor autumn’s glory bright, 

Nor hurried gathering of the highland clan, 

Doth hold me like the lady with the fan 
In evening dress of soft and filmy white. 

How sad thou art, with all thy gems and lace! 
Thou hast no tears, thy sorrow lies too deep. 
*Twas long ago those lovely eyes did weep, 

But still thy hopeless longing haunts thy face. 

Would I could bring thy heart’s desire to thee! 

How radiant then thy transformed face would be! 





Seaborn Cotton 
John Cotton 
Nathaniel Gookin 


Address at the Dedication of a Memorial Stone to the 
Above, by the New Hampshire Society of Colonial 
Dames, at Hampton, September 8, 1910 


By Alfred Gooding, Minister of the South Parish, Portsmouth, N. H.* 


These are three interesting figures 
out of the early history of New Eng- 
land whose memory is celebrated 
here today by the New Hampshire 
Society of Colonial Dames, through 
the dedication of a monument bearing 
their names. They were all ministers 
of the Gospel in a time when the 
minister was the most learned person 
in the community and his opinion 
upon almost all subjects was con- 
sidered authoritative—a time when 
there were no lectures, no literary 
clubs, no reading rooms, no public 
libraries, when newspapers and books 
were few, and the Sunday service 
offered the only opportunity of the 
week for intellectual exercise and was 
the only source of important and 
enlightening ideas. I trust that the 
minister is still an important and 
useful member of society, but he does 
not hold the unique position which he 
held in those early days; he is no 
longer the sole repository of know- 
ledge; with the widespread diffusion 
of learning his sort of monopoly has 
ceased to be. 

With all these great responsibilities 
resting upon him how important it 
was that the old time minister should 


be a man of education as well as of 
natural ability. The early settlers 
of New England realized this, and in 
1636 Harvard College was founded 
by them for the express purpose of 
providing for the churches a learned 
ministry. They said “ After God 
had carried us safe to New England 
and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, reared convenient places for 
God’s worship, and settled. the civil 
government; one of the next things 
we longed for and looked after was to 
advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity: dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches, 
when our present ministers shall lie 
in the dust.”’ (New England’s First 
Fruits, 1643.) Even in the smallest 
and remotest towns the preacher was 
sure to be a graduate of Harvard 
College. With a single exception 
every one of my predecessors in 
Portsmouth was a Harvard or Yale 
graduate; and these three ministers 
in Hampton, whom we commemorate 
today, had taken the degree at Har- 
vard when they were settled here. 
The first of these admirable ex- 
amples of the Puritan minister was 


* The occasion of this address was the dedication of a memorial stone, erected by the New Hamp- 


shire Societ 


of Colonial Dames, in Pine Grove Cemeteuy, in the town of Hampton, in commemora- 


tion of the three ministers above named. The stone is a handsome tablet, recumbent upon three 
granite supports, and engraved with the names of the ministers, dates of their births and deaths, of 
their graduation from Harvard College and of their ministries in Hampton, with the words: “Blessed 


are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


he dedicatory exercises were held in the Hampton church, and 


included the following: Singing of ode; prayer, Rev. Mr. Parkington; address, Rev. Alfred Gooding; 
Pi presentation of tablet to town of Hampton by Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, president of the Society 
oO 


Colonial Dames; acceptance by Mr. Lewis 


erkins for the town; remarks by Hon. Henry M. Baker 


of Bow, president of the Society of Colonial Wars; benediction. 
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Seaborn Cotton, son of a famous 
father, John Cotton, of the First 
Church in Boston. He was born at 
sea, August 12, 1633, on the ship 
Griffin which brought his parents to 
America. In a list of Harvard 
graduates of the year 1651, given in 
Cotton Mather’s ‘ Magnalia,” his 
name appears ingeniously Latinized 
as ‘‘ Marigena Cottonus.” I like the 
name both in its English and its 
Latin form. In an age when the 
Bible was the chief source of personal 
names so that the Historian Cleve- 
land could say of Cromwell, only a 
few years later, that ‘‘ he hath beat 
up his drums clean through the Old 
Testament—you may know the gene- 
alogy of our Saviour by the names of 
his regiment. The muster-master 
hath no other list than the first 
chapter of St. Matthew.” In such 
an age what originality, what a 
sense of the poetic and the fitting, 
was shown by the parents who 
named their child, born at sea, 
** Seaborn.”’ 

I wish that werknew the details of 
his ministerial life. He was settled in 
Hampton in 1657 at a salary of sixty- 
five pounds (afterwards increased to 
eighty pounds), a parsonage and the 
use of a farm of two hundred acres. 
No sermon by him exists in print. 
He apparently kept no record of 
church affairs or statistics; only a 
few memoranda of events, a member- 
ship list and the like, were found 
among his papers. What a pity that 
a ministry of thirty-one years should 
have been so scantily recorded. The 
only contemporary mention of him 
that we have is a brief word by his 
nephew, the famous Cotton Mather, 
who says in his “‘ Magnalia” that 
he ‘“‘was esteemed a thorough scholar 
and an able preacher,” and that he 
especially abominated the Pelagian 
heresy. He married twice and had a 
noble family of eleven children. 

At the death of Seaborn Cotton, 
in 1686, his oldest son, John Cotton, 
was invited to take his father’s place 
as minister in Hampton. He did so 
temporarily but could not be per- 
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suaded to become permanent pastor 
until ten years later. Perhaps he 
objected to the idea of hereditary 
office in the ministry, but after the 
lapse of ten years he yielded to the 
urgent wishes of the people and enter- 
ed upon a happy and _ successful 
ministry of thirteen years, termin- 
ated by his sudden death caused by 
apoplexy in 1710. It was said of him 
by a writer in the Boston News Letter 
that ‘‘ he was very much and deserv- 
edly beloved and esteemed 

for his eminent piety and great 
learning, his excellent preaching, his 
Catholic principles and universal char- 
ity, his profitable, pleasant, virtuous 
and delightful conversation, and for 
his generous hospitality to stran- 
gers. He was an honor to 
his country where he was born and 
the college where he was bred and 
the family from whence he came.” 
He married Anne Lake and brought 
up a family of eight children. Unlike 
his father he could not bequeath his 
ministry at Hampton to a son, but 
he did the next best thing—he 
provided his successor with a wife in 
the person of his oldest daughter, 
Dorothy. Nathaniel Gookin who 
became the minister in Hampton in 
1710, married Dorothy Cotton, and 
of their thirteen children Nathaniel, 
Jr., was subsequently settled over the 


_ church at North Hampton—a curious 


instance of the transmission of the 
pastoral office in the same community 
from one generation to another of the 
same family for nearly a hundred 
years. 

Nathaniel Gookin was a graduate 
of Harvard in the class of 1703, and 
was ordained at Hampton, Novem- 
ber 15, 1710. One of my predeces- 
sors, Rev. William Emerson, then 
settled at Newcastle, gave the right 
hand of fellowship on that occasion. 
We have a portrait of him by which 
he appears to have been a man of 
remarkably noble and dignified bear- 
ing, qualities characteristic also, it is 
said, of Mr. Gookin, of whom the 
governor of the Province once de- 
clared that he had never met a man 





Seaborn Cotton, John Cotton, Nathaniel Gookin 


of such extraordinary dignity. There 
are extant printed copies of the 
sermons which he wrote on the occa- 
sion of the great earthquake in 1727, 
the first of which he delivered only a 
few hours prior to the event, from 
the text, ‘‘The day of trouble is 
near.”” In this sermon he expresses 
a foreboding that something terrible 
is about to happen. In the evening 
came the violent shock which threw 
the people of the town into the utmost 
terror. Afterwards recalling the ser- 
mon of their minister they felt that 
he was possessed of the gift of true 
prophecy, and, though not to his 
own liking, he became commonly 
known as “the prophet.” On his 
tombstone we read that “he was a 
judicious divine, a celebrated preach- 
er, a most vigilant and faithful 
pastor, a bright ornament of learning 
and religion, an excellent pattern of 
piety, charity and hospitality.” He 
died in 1734 at the age of forty-eight. 

To the memory of these three 
excellent ministers it is truly fitting 
that a stone should be erected by a 
society many of whose members trace 
their ancestry back to men like the 
Cottons who represented in those 
early days the cause of learning and 
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piety. To them and their people 
religion was the supreme interest of 
life. No theme was so absorbing as 
the profound problems of theology. 
Hour after hour the people sat upon 
backless benches in the icy atmos- 
phere of a New England winter and 
the unshaded glare of a New England 
summer, while the preacher discussed 
the obscure intricacies of the freedom 
of the will, or set forth the remote 
purposes of the Almighty. We view 
with amazement their powers of 
physical and mental endurance. Who 
of us could stand through a prayer 


lasting from two to three hours in a 


temperature so low that the bread 
upon the Communion Table froze 
solid? Fortunately conditions have 
changed and we are no longer re- 
quired to worship God in such dis- 
comfort and danger. But we cannot 
refuse our tribute of respect and 
admiration to those who endured the 
hardships of a primitive life and 
never faltered in their faithfulness 
and piety; and we do well to celebrate 
the memory of their spiritual leaders, 
such men of learning and character 
as they whose useful lives we have 
briefly recalled here this morning. 


of Lite 


By H. A. B. 


Look yonder at that silver stream; 
See how it ripples on its way, 
’Mid banks that with flowerets teem, 
Down rugged steeps, o’er mounds of clay. 


Methinks I hear its murmurs low, 


As through the sunny vale it glides, 
Exclaim: ‘‘ Here let me cease to flow; 
‘‘Here let repose my ebbing tides.’’ 


But no; right on it still must pass, 
Through valley green and mossy mead, 
By hillocks and by lawns of grass— 
Its final rest in ocean’s bed. 
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Thus down the stream of life we glide, 
From youth to manhood, age and pain; 
We cannot check the ceaseless tide, 
That bears us onward to the main. 


Then with resolve to nobly do 

Life’s mission here, wher’er we roam, 
Let us prepare ourselves to pass 

The portal of that blissful home. 


The Old WHill-Path 


By Alice D. O. Greenwood 


Through fields and wooded pasture, 
By a noisy water fall, 
Where moss grew rank on the boulders, 
And vines on the old stone wall, 
The path led down to the meadow, 
Where the brook went winding through, 
Then wandered away to the old mill-dam, 
Where the sweet pond lilies grew. 


There hemlock, birch and alder, 
Stood close along the brink, 

And just beyond was a shady pool 
Where the cattle came to drink. 

Oft I recall the picture; 
It haunts my memory still, 

The winding path, the meadow brook, 
And the old house on the hill. 


Dusk—and dew—and twilight— 
Myriads of twinkling stars— 
And the patient cows still waiting, 
Down by the pasture bars. 
Dusk—and dew—and twilight 
Scent of a rose in bloom— 
Moonlight gilding the old hill-path, 
And flooding my attic room! 














HON. NATHAN C. JAMESON 


Hon. Nathan Cleaves Jameson of Antrim, 
one of the most prominent citizens of that 
town, long known as an active leader in the 
councils of the Democratic party of the 
State, and particularly notable because of his 
brilliant leadership in the memorable cam- 
paign of 1906, when the Republican party 
failed to elect its gubernatorial candidate by 
popular vote, died at his residence in that 
town, after a long illness covering practically 
the entire period from the campaign in ques- 
tion up to the date of his decease, on the 
morning of August 27, 1910. 

Mr. Jameson was the eldest son of the late 
Nathan C. W. and Caroline E. (Mixer) Jame- 
son. He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
May 4, 1849, but was brought by his parents 
to Antrim, his father’s native town, when 
two years of age. He attended the public 
schools and Henniker and Phillips Exeter 
Academies, and at seventeen years of age 
went to Boston and entered business in the 
hat, cap and fur trade, where he continued 
until 1879, when he removed to New York 
City and engaged in the straw goods com- 
mission business, which he pursued for twenty 
years, until compelled to retire on account of 
impaired health, returning to his home in 
Antrim, where he had retained his legal res- 
idence during his entire business career. 

A Democrat of strong convictions and earn- 
est devotion to his party’s welfare, he has 
been active in political affairs from early life. 
He attended the State Conventions, and was 
frequently a member of the State Committee, 
participating actively in the conduct of cam- 
paigns. He served as moderator of town and 
school meetings in Antrim, and was chosen to 
the legislature in 1875 and 1876. During his 
service in that body, being obliged to be 
absent on account of business duties for seven- 
teen days of the session, he returned to the 
State treasury $51, being the amount of his 
pay for the time covered by his absence, at 
the then established compensation of $3 per 
day—a demonstration of honesty that may 
well be commended to delinquent legislators 
of the present day, but an example that has 
never been followed. He was a delegate in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1876, and 
represented his district in the State Senate in 
1887, receiving the votes of his Democratic 
associates for President against Frank D. 
Currier, who was elected by the Republican 
majority. It was during his service in the 
Senate at this time that he introduced a bill 
greg, free passes on railroads, long be- 

ore any public agitation in regard to the 
“free pass evil,” strongly urging its passage, 
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though but a single Senator aside from him- 
self supported the measure on the final vote. 
He also introduced the bill at this session 
which passed both branches and became a 
law, making election day a legal holiday. 


Mr. Jameson was an alternate delegate in 
the Democratic National Convention of 1892, 
and a nominee of his party for presidential 
elector in 1896 and 1900. His remarkable 
campaign as the Democratic candidate for 
Governor in 1906, against Charles M. Floyd, 
when he defeated a choice by the people, 
notwithstanding a Republican majority of 
some ten thousand on the general ticket, is 
still fresh in the minds of the people. 


In his religious affiliation Mr. Jameson was 
a member of the Presbyterian church at 
Antrim, and was deeply interested in its wel- 
fare and the general interests of the denomi- 
nation, giving liberally of his time, strength 
and money in support of the same. As @ 
citizen he was public spirited and com- 
manded the confidence and respect of his 
townsmen, regardless of party or sect. He 
married, March 15, Idabel Butler, a daugh- 
ter of John D. Butler of Bennington, who 
survives him, with three sons and a daughter, 
—John B., of Antrim, present chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee; Robert W. 
and Dr. James W., of New York, and Isabel 
B. An extended biographical sketch of Mr. 
Jameson, with portrait, appeared in the 
Granite Monthly for November 1906. 


FREDERICK H. DANIELL 


Frederick H. Daniell, eldest son of City 
Clerk Frank H. Daniell of Franklin, born 
May 4, 1862, died July 28, 1910. 

Mr. Daniell was educated at the Franklin 
High School, and on completing his studies 
entered the office of the Sulloway Mills in 
that city, continuing through life in the em- 
ploy of the company, and serving for nearly 
twenty-five years as manager and superin- 
tendent. He was also a member of the board 
of directors. He was a trustee of the Franklin 
Savings Bank, and had also served many years 
as treasurer of the Franklin Free Public Li- 
brary Association. He was a director of the 
Peterboro & Hillsboro Railroad, and of the 
Dominion Chemical Co., and a member of the 
Franklin Board of Trade. He was active in 
the affairs of the Unitarian Church at Frank- 
lin, and a member of its finance committee. 
Fraternally he was connected. with the 
Masons and United Workmen. Politically he 
was a consistent Democrat. He is survived 
by a wife, one son, William Barnard, and one 
daughter, Marguerite. 





editor and Publisher’s Notey 


An executive appointment which 
has commanded public approval more 
generally than any other made in the 
State for many years is that, recently 
announced, of Hon. John M. Mitchell 
of Concord, to the vacancy on the 
bench of the Superior Court caused by 
the death of Associate Justice Charles 
F. Stone of Laconia. Mr. Mitchell is 
a native of the town of Plymouth, 61 
years of age. He studied law with the 
late Hon. Harry Bingham of Little- 
ton, and was associated with him in 
practice for many years. He has won 
an enviable reputation in his profes- 
sion and the confidence of his fellow 
citizens of all parties in the State, in 
the highest measure. His appoint- 
ment to the bench comes as a well- 
merited honor for himself, and a 
happy surprise to the people, by 
whom it had not generally been sup- 
posed he would make the financial 
sacrifice involved in the acceptance of 
the position. 





There has just been issued from the 
Rumford Press, in a handsome octavo 
volume of over 500 pages, a memorial 
to the late Hon. Harry Bingham of 
Littleton, for the preparation and pub- 
lication of which provision was made 
in his will, Judge Edgar Aldrich and 
Hon. A. 8S. Batchellor of Littleton 





and Hon. John M. Mitchell of Con- 
cord, being named as literary execu- 
tors. The primary purpose of the 
publication was the collection and 
presentation, in compact form, of 
the occasional addresses, essays and 
arguments of the deceased. Along 
with these have been included a bio- 
graphical sketch, press tributes, bar 
eulogies, and comprehensive chapters 
upon his political writings and legis- 
lative service, the latter being more 
extended than that of any other man 
in the State. The editorial work has 
been done by H. H. Metcalf, under 
the direction of the executors. The 
volume is intended for gratuitous dis- 
tribution among the personal friends 
and political and professional associ- 
ates of Mr. Bingham and the leading 
public libraries. 





The candidates for both great par- 
ties are now in the field; the state 
conventions have been held, the plat- 
forms adopted and the state commit- 
tees chosen. These latter will soon 
be fully organized, and the political 
campaign fully under way. It is for- 
tunate that it cannot be long contin- 
ued, and the indications are that it 
will not be particularly exciting. Most 
men have fully made up their minds 
how they will vote, if at all; but not 
all are talking about it. 




















CLARENCE E. CARR 
of Andover, 


Democratic Candidate for Governor of New Hampshire 











